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Introduction 



This report describes and assesses the principal aspects of the education provided 
for pupils of 16, 17 and 18 years of age in Scottish secondary schools. It seeks to 
match description and assessment with the aims of, and assumptions about, that 
education that are widely held by the community, and discusses the quality of the 
educational experience that ensues. A number of issues are raised which, it is hoped, 
may provide a basis for further discussion and resolution by those responsible for 
maintaining thetraditional high quality of provision forthe age group. 

The evidence upon which the report is based was derived from the inspection of 60 
schools over the period 1979-82. These constituted a representative sample of 
provision by all Scottish regional and island authorities. Over a third of the schools 
were located in Strathclyde Region and a fifth in predominantly rural and island 
authorities. The schools served catchment areas with a wide variety of social and 
economic environments. The organisational development of secondary education 
was characterised through examples of schools that had evolved from traditional 
Scottish senior secondaries to all through six year comprehensives — examples of the 
major shift in secondary education since 1945. In addition three schools from the 
private sector were inspected. 

Integral to the inspection of schools, HM Inspectors engaged pupils, teachers and 
headteachers in discussion of the issues that emerged from the visits. They also met 
and discussed the investigation with headteachers in regional groups, and with 
Directors of Education and members of their staffs. A special meeting was arranged 
with the Scottish Universities Schools Liaison Officers Group. These ventures were 
something of a departure for HM Inspectors in compiling a report of this kind, and 
the co-operation of all those who took part is acknowledged. Finally, HM Inspectors 
took part in numerous activities, curricular and extra curricular, associated with the 
senior stages of the secondary school. 
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1 



This chapter reviews the main suggestions for improving the educationai process for 
pupiis who choose to remain in schooi beyond the statutory leaving age. Most of 
them emanate from a series of submissions to the Secretary of State for Scotland 
over the last twenty years. They provide a useful platform from which to review 
developments, and a baseline from which to assess progress. 

1.1 There have been a number of major contributions to the 16-19 debate in Scotland 
in recent years. Following the publication of Transition from School to University' 
(1973)(^) the Centre for Educational Sociology of the University of Edinburgh produced 
a research study of the educational experience of sixth year pupils.(^) A few years 
later HM Inspectors produced a discussion document^) which dealt principally with 
those who were no longer in school but were continuing in some form of post schooi 
education. This was followed in 1979 by a consultative paper produced by the Scottish 
Education Department on the first two years of post compulsory education. H Most 
recently 'Fulltime Education: A Statistical Survey'(®) was produced by a joint working 
party from the Scottish Education Department and the Scottish Certificate of Education 
Examination Board with the assistance of the Centre for Educational Sociology of the 
University of Edinburgh. The survey described the current position and provided 
relevant statistics. 

1.2 This report is concerned with the education of senior pupils in secondary schools, 
about whom up to now little has been written. Exceptionally, a report was published 
by the Scottish Certificate of Education Examination Board (now the Scottish 
Examination Board) of a national conference they held in Jordanhill College in 1978 
on the topic of the post fourth year examination structure in Scotland. (®) This was 
possibly the first opportunity to review the situation for senior pupils as a result of 
a period that spanned comprehensive reorganisation, the raising of the school leaving 
age, and the publication of the reports of the Munn and Dunning Committees. (’) 
One reason for the postponement of serious debate was perhaps national caution. 
Another was a general reluctance to tinker with a system that had served schools 
well, and still functioned efficiently. But the critical reason for subsequent inaction 
seems to have been a widely held belief that change in S5 and S6 could not be 
realistically considered in isolation from change in earlier stages. 

1.3 The conference revealed opinion in Scotland to be sharply divided on the need 
for change in the first place. Nevertheless, in coming to a 'conclusion in which nothing 
is concluded',!®) it clarified important features of post S4 provision. The positioning 
of the major examination in S5 one year afterthe Ordinary grade examination induced 
a high proportion of 16 year olds to stay in fulltime education. The end of S5, especially 
in central west Scotland, was the favoured point for entrance to tertiary education. 
The continuation of a broad course beyond 16 with major studies in generally no 
more than five subjects commanded wide support. On the other hand, a Higher grade 
examination that occurred only two terms after the completion of the Ordinary grade 
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course made heavy demands on pupils and teachers. The Certificate of Sixth Year 
Studies (CSYS) was widely appreciated by Scottish teachers as a preparation for 
higher education, but its practical value remained indeterminate; for many pupils the 
S6 experience itself constituted something of an anti-climax. 



1 .4 The following facts shed some light on the main issues of the post S4 stages.* 
Thirty-one percent of all Scottish pupils completing S4 gained no Ordinary grade 
Bands A-C in session 1980-81. Of all leavers 39 percent had either no Ordinary grade 
qualifications or gained awards at bands D or E. Fifty-eight percent of pupils completing 
S4 entered S5. Of pupils entering S5, 51 percent had gained five or more Ordinary 
grades in bands A to C. Of pupils completing S5, 40 percent gained three or more 
Higher grade qualifications. Of pupils completing S5, 27 percent gained no Higher 
grade qualifications whatsoever. Fifty-three percent of pupils completing S5 entered 
S6. Forty percent of pupils completing S6 were candidates for the Certificate of Sixth 
Year Studies. 

1.5 The obvious problem that emerges from these figures is the degree to which 
pupils from S4 fail to do well enough in the present Ordinary grade certificate 
examination to enter a Higher grade course. DevelopmentsD are in train to provide 
more appropriate courses for, and assessment of, the performance of such pupils in 
S3-4. A second problem to emerge is the failure of pupils after completing the S4 
stage to do well enough in the Higher grade examinations to enter a wide range of 
courses in higher education, or to be considered for the numerous vocational openings 
available to them. But the figures also demonstrate that the proportion of S4 pupils 
staying on in schools remains encouragingly high. They have some expectations of 
the schools, therefore, and it seems important to assess what these are, and how they 
are provided for. 



1.6 One consequence of the speed with which the educational world has had to 
react to the rapid social and economic changes through which society has been 
passing in recent years is that familiar landmarks tend to be left behind. Any 
consideration of education beyond S4 in Scotland has to have regard for publications 
such as Curriculum Paper No 2 (The Organisation of Courses Leading to the Scottish 
Certificate of EducationK®) and Transition from School to University'. (^) The recom- 
mendations of these reports have tended to be forgotten because they seemed to 
apply only to courses leading to the Scottish Certificate of Education and to young 
people destined to enter universities. The committees responsible for the reports, 
however, considered much broader aspects of education, including some that are 
fundamental to the education of all pupils in schools: among them, the organisation 
of courses and the quality of teaching, guidance for pupils, and the learning experience 
itself. 



1.7 A particular concern was the need to maintain a balance of examined and 
non-examined elements in course organisation. Curriculum Paper No 2(®) recom- 
mended that non-examined elements should make up at least a quarter of the time 
of the whole course. Transition from School to University'(’) recommended that the 
maximum number of subjects studied for Higher grade should be five and the 
maximum number of subjects studied for the Certificate of Sixth Year Studies three. 



* These figures were provided at the request of HM Inspectors by Statistics Division of the 
Scottish Education Department. 
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Desirable non-examined elements were conceived in terms such as social and moral 
education, education for leisure and recreation, service to the school and community, 
studies in the contemporary scene, and vocational guidance. Short courses, which 
might be examined or not, were commended, to give variety and breadth, or to take 
up studies left behind at an earlier stage. 

1.8 Teaching approaches, the reports argued, should strike a balance between direct 
teaching and private study, and the introduction of group work and individual methods 
was recommended. Teaching and learning should be so organised that pupils might 
respond to a range of expectations, and present their work in a variety of modes 
including the oral as well as the written. The case was argued that there should be 
time for private study in S5 as well as in S6 and schools should make conscious 
efforts to promote effective use of such time through adequate provision of school 
libraries, study areas and the like. Approaches to learning and teaching were to 
encourage deliberate training in the exercise of personal autonomy and social 
responsibility. Guidance should provide pupils with opportunities for discussion 
individually and in groups. Vocational guidance was of high priority and should 
provide information about courses and support in tertiary education. 

1.9 Visits to schools clearly show how diverse in ability and motivation the post S4 
school population has become in the short time since the publication of these reports. 
In addition to pupils who will probably go on to higher education in one form or 
another, it now includes an increasing proportion of young people who are capable 
of more advanced work than studies for the Ordinary grade but are unlikely to do well 
enough to go on to higher education. There is also an increasing minority of pupils 
who have attained few, if any, passes at all at Ordinary grade and who at one time 
would not have considered staying on at school. Prospects for the future are much 
less certain, and returning to school keeps a door open. No matter how faint, how 
remote the possibility, an improved performance there could make all the difference 
in getting a job. At least the school affords some security, some stability: but, 
apparently, only for a time. According to the schools themselves, among those who 
depart precipitately are numbered some whom they describe as relatively able, and 
who might have gone far. Some are therefore lost too soon. In the event many show 
themselves to have been disenchanted. 

1.10 The trend does not appear to vary from school to school, and presents a curious 
antithesis; a rising desire to remain in school to get qualifications, followed by 
rejection in the shorter or longer term, in favour of, quite often, the first 'offer' that 
comes along. Whatever the deeper urges may be, schools have an obligation to 
interpret the trends, that they may fulfil the expectations of those who return, and so 
discourage the growth of disillusionment among them. 
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The sample of schools inspected presented a variety of circumstances for the pupils 
involved, and these are described in this chapter. Questions of numbers and kinds 
of courses in both public and private sectors are also dealt with here. 

2.1 For the great majority of pupils, secondary education is provided in 'six year' 
schools. This category is deceptively simple and often misleading. For example, in 
the sixty odd schools in the sample, rolls ranged from 350 to just over 2000. Staying 
on rates varied greatly; as a proportion of the corresponding SI, the S5 groups varied 
from 23 percent to over 70 percent; the S6 groups, as a proportion of the previous 
S5, ranged from 10 percent to over 70 percent. Post S4 complements also varied in 
relation to the total rolls of the schools, from 6 percent to 28 percent. In one senior 
high school the proportion was over 40 percent. In all, five schools had proportions 
of senior pupils of over 25 percent, two of them from originally selective intakes. One 
was located in an area favoured socially. The senior school complement of another 
was inflated by the transfer of pupils from other secondary schools at the end of S3 
and S5. A third was a small school serving a dispersed rural area. Five schools, all 
of them located in difficult urban areas, had S5-6 complements of below 10 percent 
of the total roll. 

2.2 The actual post S4 complements varied greatly. Those for S5 ranged from 20 
to 250, those for S6 from 7 to 200; and those for S5-6 combined from 35 to 370. Of 
two schools with complements of under 50, one had a total roll of 350 and was 
situated on an island from which pupils had formerly gone to school on the mainland 
and stayed in hostels. The other was an urban school for girls with a total roll of 375. 
With between 200 and 300 pupils in their senior stages, the private sector schools had 
S5-6 complements that were both substantial and proportionally high in relation to 
their total rolls. One rural school with a roll of under 400 produced a post S4 
complement greater than some schools with rolls of over 1000. Not all small schools 
were in rural areas. 

2.3 The main determiner of size of post S4 complements appeared to be social. 
Catchment areas with a high proportion of professional, managerial and skilled 
parents generally produced the highest staying on rates. Other factors (some, but not 
all, related to the main determiner) were the tradition of the school, its record of 
provision for S5-6, the conviction with which the school advocated the advantages 
of staying on, peer group influences, employment prospects, and accessibility to 
facilities for further and higher education. About 60 percent of the S5-6 complements 
of private sector schools went on to higher education, mainly to universities. 

2.4 The provision of courses can best be described by classifying the components 
according to their being subject to external examination or not. Almost without 
exception in Scotland, by 'external examinations' schools mean the Scottish Certificate 
of Education (SCE) examinations on the Ordinary and Higher grades and the Certificate 
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of Sixth Year Studies (CSYS) provided by the Scottish Examination Board (SEB). The 
reasons for this are too well known to be rehearsed here, and it is sufficient to remark 
that successful presentation for such examinations in a multitude of combinations 
qualifies Scottish pupils in more or less degree for entry to all forms of further and 
higher education. The examination is also widely used by professions, industry and 
commerce as a measure of competence for employment and training, 

2.5 Conditions for admission to Higher grade courses in S5 vary somewhat from 
school to school, but normally pupils are admitted to them if they hold SCE on the 
Ordinary grade at band C or above in three or more subjects. Schools do not generally 
justify the options for study they offer pupils by giving them, for example, some 
explanation of their rationale, or by reference to any accepted epistemology. 
Nevertheless there is a discernible pattern to the provision made, because the options 
are presented in such a way as to induce certain calculated decisions. For example, 
the individual choices of pupils are bound to be influenced by their vocational 
intentions, and therefore, implicitly, by the entry requirements of institutions of higher 
education and professional bodies. Schools are aware of both intentions and 
requirements, and plan accordingly. Pupils are invited to choose their examination 
subjects from a range provided in a format of six columns each containing a number 
of alternatives. In all but a few schools they are advised to choose from no more than 
five of these columns. Ordinary grade courses are included for a number of reasons: 
to enable pupils to improve on an unsatisfactory performance in S4, particularly if 
the subject involved is important for their careers or further studies; to enable them 
to return to a subject not studied since the end of S2; or to add a subject for vocational 
or entry purposes. What was fairly clear from the inspections was that fifth year 
courses, by and large, consist in the first instance of five subjects for external 
examination. 

2.6 English is invariably included in all courses, and mathematics in some form (for 
example, statistics) is pretty well a universal 'choice'. Thereafter, it becomes apparent 
from a study of the option columns that subjects tend to conform to a two-tier 
classification: those that might be described as 'academic', such as French, and those 
that are generally regarded as 'practical' or 'aesthetic', such as the branches of home 
economics, or music. The options are presented in such a way as to present pupils 
with as many opportunities as they can handle for the study of academic subjects; 
so that courses including at least two science subjects, at least one social subject, and 
a foreign language tend to be common. Thereafter, a sort of hierarchy of subjects 
develops, with a multiplicity of 'academic', 'academic and practical', 'practical and 
aesthetic' combinations. Schools take justifiable pride in the range of choice they are 
able to offer, and employ much ingenuity in devising courses to suit all pupils. A 
number of questions, however, are raised in the process. Some subjects occupy a 
lowly place in the scheme of things, and art and music, for example, have to fight hard 
for their places. Again, fitting subjects to pupils is one thing, fitting pupils to subjects 
quite another. For a good number of pupils the absence of any rationale beyond a 
modest chance of doing well in one or two subjects may obscure the point of their 
studies. 

2.7 Schools in the private sector organised their courses in much the same way as 
those in the public sector, but there were important differences in composition. For 
example, the classical languages retained their traditional place, whereas modern 
studies and some of the practical subjects had made little headway. 

2.8 It is not unusual for schools to offer over 20 subjects at S5 and the range is fairly 
uniform. Not all schools set out to offer more than two science subjects or more than 
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two social subjects at S5; some are not equipped to do so. In individual schools each 
subject is usually allocated the same amount of time weekly but the actual allocations 
may vary by as much as one hour per week from school to school. The total time 
pupils spend on subjects for examination is rarely less than 75 percent of the week. 
Usually it is in excess of that, and rises to 90 percent for a minority of pupils who take 
more than five subjects. 

2.9 Of the other certificates, diplomas and other awards that are available to the age 
group, only those offered by the Royal Society of Arts (RSA) and the Scottish Business 
Education Council (SCOTBEC) in typing and shorthand were to be found in the schools 
inspected. Courses in the formal sector of further education appear to be inaccessible 
to senior pupils in Scottish schools, even if the facilities are close at hand, and even 
if the headteacher of the school is also responsible locally for further education 
arrangements. 

2.10 Courses for the Certificate of Sixth Year Studies do not conform to a regular 
pattern. Normally, pupils are presented in no more than three subjects, though they 
may also study for Higher grade. The most common programme is some combination 
of four examination subjects. The absence of pattern may be explained by the 
relatively small proportions of pupils involved ('genuine' sixth-year pupils tend to be 
those whose performance at Higher grade has been more than just satisfactory). In 
many schools it may be due to limited provision because sixth-year work cannot be 
given timetabled or staffing priority. There are indications, too, that schools are more 
disposed to put a course together for an individual pupil, and less concerned with 
achieving 'balance'. 'Crash' courses for Ordinary or Higher grade — so called because 
subjects are being studied under unusual conditions for the first time — are also 
available. 

2.11 The range of CSYS subjects and the number of pupils in genuine sixth-year 
courses varied from school to school. In those visited the number of subjects available 
ranged from three to 13. Provision of courses appears to depend on the catchment 
area rather than the total roll, on the aspirations of the pupils and their families, and 
on staying on trends. According to some headteachers of Glasgow schools quite 
particular circumstances and traditions appear to obtain in that city. CSYS was 
relatively unknown territory in some schools. On the other hand S5 leaving trends 
were strong, in some cases, it was argued, in the best interests of their pupils. One 
consequence of this was thatteachers in such schools had little likelihood of acquiring 
the special styles of teaching demanded by CSYS. 

2.12 It is important to be clear about the fairly insecure place occupied by CSYS 
generally.* Only about one-third of sixth-year pupils take CSYS, and more than half 
of those take only one subject. The most attractive subjects are mathematics, English, 
chemistry, physics, French, and history, which have always had an assured place in 
the Scottish curriculum. In 1981, the combined total of candidates in ten subjects was 
under 300. The justification for a national apparatus for examinations that can 
command no more than that order of support must be questionable. 

2.13 Afewof the schools prepared candidates for GCE 'A' level examinations, mainly 
in religious education and politics and government, for which there are no Scottish 



* See Appendix. 
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equivalents. Separate arrangements for CSYS and GCE 'A' level were made in the 
private sector schools, one of which presented for the latter in eight subjects. In 
another, the two year 'sixth form' made it possible to prepare for both examinations 
simultaneously. 

2.14 Most fifth- and sixth-year courses are rounded out by components that are not 
externally examined, the most common of which are physical education and games, 
religious education, and guidance and social education. Music, art or art appreciation, 
and forms of work experience or community service occur less frequently. In former 
times schools felt obliged to encourage pupils to take an interest in current affairs by 
continuing their studies in English and the social subjects, but this practice has all but 
disappeared. 

2.1 5 It will be clear from what has been described that senior courses are essentially 
subject based. Pupils may be members of a large number of different groups with 
differing interests and objectives. One reason advanced for the inclusion of non- 
examined activities is the guarantee of a better balance in all courses and some 
shared experiences. Another is quite simply relief from the pressure of studying for 
examinations. Such elements are then invariably incorporated in a full compulsory 
timetable for S5. There is less insistence in S6, partly on principle, some schools 
having doubts about the appropriateness of compulsion at this stage. It is also partly 
due to the difficulty of agreeing an acceptable 'common denominator' of provision. 
There are also practical difficulties in timetabling the activities to suit all the pupils 
involved. The organisation and timetabling of non-examined elements has been made 
more difficult by the immense task that 'the examination' sets schools these days. 
A minority of schools have persisted with activity afternoons or minority time blocks, 
and try to ensure that their organisation at SI-4 applies, as far as possible, to S&-6. 
When that happens, senior pupils may play a leading part in organising the activities, 
helping younger pupilsto develop interests and talents as well as furthering their own 
prowess. A few schools have introduced short courses on economics, computer 
studies, recreation and fitness, classical background, food and nutrition, and similar 
topics. In some schools these courses are proving to be more popular than established 
subject courses, even, in some cases, where the latter lead to SCE presentation, 

2.16 Physical education and games have traditionally been the most consistent, 
popular, and enduring elements in the non-examined curriculum. The nature of their 
contribution has changed and become increasingly diverse over the years. The 
teachers involved have set out to mitigate the effects of compulsory inclusion of 
physical education in all timetables. They have led the movement to close the gap 
between the 'formal' and the 'informal' curriculum. They work in partnership with the 
pupils, making a wide variety of activities available to them that includes short courses 
in lifesaving, first aid, and skillstraining. 

2.17 As the sureness of touch with which schools formerly provided non-examined 
activities has declined and the organisational difficulties have increased, so the critical 
assessment of their efforts by the pupils has become more acute. The increasing 
importance attached to qualification by examination has led to a distinction being 
drawn between purposeful approaches and mere timetable filling. Nowadays com- 
pulsory non-examined activities have to be very good indeed to attract support and 
participation. 

2.18 The picture of non-examined elements is inconclusive. Perhaps it could not be 
otherwise. Schools are passing through a period of twilight as they examine principles, 
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prejudices, capabilities. Uncertainty about purpose might suggest lack of quality, but 
such an absolute assessment would not do justice to the scale of the problems facing 
schools. It may be thought that the best way forward is through unified provision, 
but that would be to overlook the diversity of effort being made to meet the needs 
of a very varied group. Assuredly, the high quality of many current enterprises would 
be obscured. 
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3 



This chapter describes the conditions under which the teachers teach and the pupils 
learn, it highlights some of the problems that arise, and some of the measures adopted 
to solve them. It focuses discussion on problems arising from the examination 
syllabuses that are at the heart of senior school work, and therefore of importance 
for this report. What was being done for those pupils not following formal examination 
courses is briefly described. 

3.1 Teachers of senior pupils are well qualified, often very highly qualified. They are 
university graduates or possess degree equivalent qualifications, and they have taken 
a one-year post graduate course of teacher training, usually immediately after their 
university courses. They are well read in their subjects, and in touch with new 
developments. They are impelled to be so if they teach for sixth-year studies 
examinations. 

3.2 Their timetables are likely to cover all the secondary stages across the ability 
range. In no sense are they 'S5-6 specialists'. The days when senior classes were 
almost exclusively taught by experienced or promoted staff have gone, comprehensive 
education and six-year schools having extended the variety of teaching contexts to 
which any teacher has to adjust. They will probably have general responsibility as 
'form' or 'register' teachers and they may contribute to the school's social education 
programme in a general or specialist capacity. Most of them help with extracurricular 
activities. Most of them devote some non-teaching time to helping individual senior 
pupils. They usually have their own classrooms but only the fortunate have work 
bases or quiet facilities they can use for study, preparation, or marking. The burden 
of responsibilities — teaching, pastoral and social — on Scottish teachers is by any 
standards very considerable. 

3.3 The objective of the Higher grade course, given equally high priority by both 
teachers and pupils, is to achieve the best possible results in the examination. To that 
end, teachers are not inclined to run risks. They prepare their work thoroughly. They 
teach hard and directly; to the whole class, at a brisk pace, and in a definite mould. 
They begin with careful exposition; they pose questions that compel brief, immediate 
oral responses; they give out exercises directly related to the exposition, to be done 
there and then, or as homework; and they assiduously mark the returns. Little time 
remains for diagnosis of individual strengths or weaknesses or for devising pro- 
grammes for improvement or remediation. 

3.4 For their part, the pupils apply themselves conscientiously. They do a great deal 
of written work, mainly in forms and contexts that are apt to figure in the external 
examination; only occasionally are extended written responses required. They are 
rarely involved in sustained discussion. The deadlines for their work are all fairly 
immediate. They are expected to take their own notes, without much guidance in 
advance or check afterwards. They do comparatively little background reading. 
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3.5 Teachers and pupils are thus conjoined on a common enterprise not lightly 
regarded by either. The former inform, inculcate, and provide a focus for 'return'. The 
latter absorb, digest, and meet their deadlines. All perform thus across the curriculum, 
across the ability range, and irrespective of time allocations or subject pecking orders. 
Traditional periodictesting and preliminary examinations on the model of the external 
examination harden the mould. 

3.6 Almost all of this teaching and learning (perhaps that is the appropriate order) 
is, after its fashion, efficient. On the Higher grade, very good examination results are 
achieved as a result of class teaching, where teacher-pupil relationships are fairly 
formal, and if written assignments are regularly set and conscientiously marked. 
Significantly, such approaches do not strike all the pupils as dull; most know full well 
what is at stake, respect their teachers for making great efforts on their behalf, and 
fret only when the rigour slackens. 

3.7 Enlightened departures from the norm are to be found in every school, in every 
subject: imaginative exploitation of the timetable, the use of thematic approaches 
and practical applications of theoretical learning, 'research' methods, discussion 
periods, the use of all manner of book and non-book resources, individual study and 
self-assessment. Work suited to individual pupils was in evidence, although it tended 
to occur when classes were small and the topic practical, or with some practical 
application. Tribute is due to the minority of teachers who displayed such individual 
enterprise. It takes exceptional resource, invention and courage to depart from a 
system as established and predictable as that governing the 'examination stages'. But 
so long as that system remains as it is at present, examples of enterprise will continue 
to be exceptional, 

3.8 Because the prevailing approaches are used on such a scale, the damage done 
to other effective teaching practices is serious. Dullness, from which boredom ensues, 
is implicit in routine methods. The absence of imaginativeness or originality calls for 
unusual qualities of patience and stamina in pupils and teachers alike. Motivation and 
enthusiasm for a subject can be permanently affected. In a good number of cases, 
consolidation and differentiation, both essential for successful learning, had been 
jettisoned as time consuming. The absence of regular discussion and oral exchange 
affected every aspect of the curriculum. There was a dearth of background reading, 
crucial to subjects like history. There was too little field work in geography, too few 
experiments in science. There was little extended writing to be found in any subject. 

3.9 These assessments refer to Higher grade courses based on syllabuses that are, 
in most minds, associated with S5, that is, the immediate post Ordinary grade 
experience. However, these syllabuses were not intended for every pupil who achieved 
some success in the S4 examination. At one time it was widely believed that some 
pupils would benefit from a two year Higher grade course. In practice, 'two-year' 
course has meant the fifth-year course repeated in the sixth year and this is how, 
almost universally, the Higher grade course is now regarded: a one-year course that 
may be repeated if all does not go well. In reality this means a two-term course, with 
time off for matters such as preliminary examinations, 're-sits', and revision. Yet there 
seems hardly a syllabus where the ground can be satisfactorily covered in one session, 
let alone desirable methods of teaching be employed. This places inordinate restrictions 
on the teachers, who feel obliged to resort to corner-cutting stratagems that upset 
the structure of the syllabus, limit the use of language in discussion and writing, and 
curtail the necessary background reading. They concentrate on specific aspects of the 
examination, and teach techniques that will equip their pupils to deal with them. In 
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turn, pupils have little chance to digest what they must absorb, or apply what they 
have been told to learn. 

3.10 Pupils who are presented on either grade by means of short or 'crash' courses 
are faced with a mixture of blessings. Able pupils enjoy the practical work involved 
in technical education or home economics, and subjects like art have the belated 
possibility of attracting pupils with talent now that more important examinations 
have been got out of the way. Clearly, too, the climate for learning is improved when 
interests and objectives are shared. But generally what has been stated about fifth- 
year courses applies also to short courses. 

3.1 1 Pressure on pupils in S5 is the result of seriousness of purpose in the schools. 
It is almost impossible to deny that much is at stake for everyone — pupil, teacher, 
parent, school. The prestige of the examination forces schools into decisions that 
compound their problems. For example, the absence of alternative goals obliges 
them to present significant numbers of pupils who are unlikely to 'pass' (in technical 
terms, to gain A-C awards). Special circumstances apply in certain subjects: English, 
for example, is so important for entry to higher education or employment that no one 
can afford to avoid it. In contrast, subjects like modern studies, technical education, 
home economics and to some extent art and geography have to accept pupils whose 
prospects of success in any subject may be slight, but they are marginally less so in 
these. There are external factors too, like having to accept pupils to complete a set 
of 'passes' for entrance purposes, and their chances of success in other subjects are 
good. Classes are large in high ranking subjects like English or mathematics, cover 
a wide range of ability in low order or minority subjects like history. There can be 
found classes composed of pupils with widely differing objectives, including repeating 
the course or setting out on it for the first time, and pupils who propose to specialise 
alongside others for whom a 'pass' is just a ticket to higher education or the world 
of work. 

3.12 Study for the sixth-year certificate is marked by contrast. Pupils have a closer, 
more relaxed relationship with staff. They also get to know each other better. They 
do not have such a prescriptive timetable. Above all, the pressure is off. The 
introduction of the Certificate of Sixth-Year Studies examinations stimulated a radical 
change in teaching approaches. The consequences may not have been so widespread 
as the introduction of the Ordinary grade examination but they proved to be 
considerably more revolutionary. A number of factors, however, have tended to 
reduce the Initial effects of the CSYS experiment. After an early burgeoning, when 
between 1 968 and 1 973 the number of pupils taking CSYS rose from 1 700 to 5600 and 
the number of subjects available from 7 to 16, presentations have tended to level off. 
CSYS is now very much a minority component of all the provision made in S6, and 
in certain schools it hardly figures at all. 

3.13 Subject syllabuses for CSYS were originally devised to attract pupils from a 
wide range of ability — roughly all those who had gained at least a 'C' pass on the 
Higher grade in that subject. This hope has not materialised; the courses have not 
proved as attractive as they might have been for really able candidates, many of 
whom have preferred to leave school at the end of S5. Of the others a number prefer 
to concentrate on additional Higher grade subjects that relate more directly to 
particular goals. Others decide to re-sit one or two subjects in the hope of improving 
their bandings. These practices are sustained by the agreement not to include CSYS 
in the general acceptance conditions of the Scottish universities. Nor is it possible 
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to be presented unless the candidate already holds a Higher pass in the subject. This 
is a further discouragement. 

3.14 CSYS embodies important educational principles. It seeks to emphasise 
individual investigation and enquiry, encourages less prescriptive syllabuses, and 
aims at a calculated balance of direct teaching, directed study, and individual 
endeavour. Despite all the constraints, including the absence in most schools of 
facilities conducive to individual study, the differences between CSYS and courses 
leading to all other external examinations in Scottish secondary education are 
conspicuous. Groups are smaller and individual pupils are given more attention. 
Teaching approaches are more varied. Discussion is more frequent, and more 
extended; tutorial methods are employed, individual pupils presenting papers for 
debate; lectures, with related note-taking, are deliberately included in many courses. 
There is more experimental work in science. Pupils have more responsibility for 
planning their work and meeting different deadlines. The decisions that require to be 
taken — which papers to tackle, what options to pursue, whether a topic is appropriate 
for a dissertation or not — prompt open discussion of the educational process and the 
sharing of responsibility between pupils and teachers. Teachers are extended by the 
syllabus. They appear to welcome the opportunity to use different approaches and 
cultivate aspects of their subject in which they may have a particular interest. The 
final comment on CSYS may have to be that it arrived too late in Scottish secondary 
education for itto have had a wide effect on teaching and learning generally. 

3.15 This is not to suggest that everything about CSYS is as it should be. Some 
teachers have found it difficult to adjust to a different role in CSYS. They must judge 
when and how far to guide pupils, when to leave them to their own resources, how 
best to help them pace their work over the year, and come to other decisions of a 
similar delicacy. Some pupils find it difficult to adjust, in the comparatively short time 
available, to a regime that is more relaxed yet more demanding of self-discipline. The 
marked increase in opportunity and responsibility for extended oral commitment in 
class exerts its own pressure. Pupils who had gained unconditional entry to a 
university on the basis of their results at SCE 'Higher' grade admitted a general lack 
of motivation, a sense of tapering off. 

3.1 6 In the critical areas of teaching and learning there was little to choose between 
schools in the public and those in the private sector. There was the same evidence 
of thoroughness and unrelieved formality, with external examinations as the principal 
target and conscientiousness the principal virtue. 

3.17 Confirmation from the private sector is important. Our teaching and learning 
practices are deeply engrained, and prevail among our ablest pupils, whatever the 
school. They are not just part of a tradition, a mythology of Scottish standards. They 
appear to be regarded as desirable in themselves, by the profession and by the wider 
community. Change may be admirable in theory, and its necessity admitted, but the 
obstacles to be overcome are formidable. Dramatic change, whatever its form or 
direction, is unlikely without a massive exercise of national will to make it happen. 

3.18 The picture that emerges of pupils following courses of examined subjects, 
successfully or not, is thus of an encounter with three hurdles each set a year apart. 
In practice the time scale for teaching and learning is considerably less, because we 
are talking of school years punctuated by testing, revision and the examinations 
themselves. In order to ease the effects upon the pupils two important changes are 
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required: improved articulation of the syllabuses on which the examinations are set, 
and a maximising of the time involved for studying and mastering their content. 

3.19 The gravest problem involved is that of 'stepping up' from the present Ordinary 
to the Higher grade. Whatever the original intention of the introduction of Ordinary 
grade — to act as a 'staging' examination on the way to Higher for those of the ablest 
30 percent of any age group who might benefit from an intermediate target — the 
years have brought many changes in style and pace of learning, but particularly in 
the range of candidates — now upwards of 70 percent of the age group — who are 
presented. Wide demands are now made of the examination for vocational purposes 
at the end of S4; and Ordinary grade has become something of a leaving certificate 
for those who complete their school education at that point and proceed to work or 
study elsewhere. This means that, for a great many pupils of only moderate ability, 
much is asked of the examination. Concentration on teaching for Ordinary grade, 
therefore, poses problems for the ablest pupils, who are not encouraged to 'bypass' 
the subordinate examination nor even sit it 'in the bygoing' because it has acquired 
intrinsic importance. There are also problems for the majority who proceed to S5 for 
presentation for Higher in one year, because of the shortage of time and the height 
of the 'step up'. Articulation between Higher grade and CSYS is a different matter, 
because the level, approach, techniques and forms of organisation are transformed 
almost overnight. However, the problems are less acute because, at this stage, the 
stakes are not so high. 

3.20 Articulating the syllabuses of all three examinations presents highly complex 
problems. Those who are given this task are asked to fuse what is within the grasp 
of the youngest candidates on the lowest tier, by now numbering many thousands 
and covering a wide range of ability, to the syllabuses of an examination designed 
for a much more restricted group with much more precise objectives. A link has then 
to be made with the highest tier, which, although more loosely structured, co- 
terminates with the frontier of higher education. The system requires that each tier 
remain distinctive in style and in purpose, and the time intervals undisturbed. This 
is asking a great deal of reform especially since the examinations are of different 
lineages, reflect the thinking of different epochs about methods of assessment, and 
require different techniques. 

3.21 Problems of articulation do not complete the catalogue. Syllabus content must 
be kept up to date and relevant to changing times and emerging needs. Revision is 
not just a question of what requires to be included, but also of what has to be 
discarded. The increased coverage of more sophisticated topics gives rise to calls for 
more time for preparation. An obvious reaction is to simplify the whole process, but 
that casts doubt on the validity of the test — and so it goes on. Standards at Higher 
grade are exposed to the widest scrutiny, which impels the search for an ideal syllabus 
that accommodates all topics and pleases all sectors. Revision therefore tends to be 
a cautious, deliberative, and above all lengthy process, whereas the next examination 
inexorably awaits the schools, a term or two away. Thus reform is circumscribed by 
the imperatives of the school year, and it is extraordinarily difficult to break out of 
the cycle. 

3.22 All institutions of higher education have a stake in the examination system, but 
the preoccupation of the schools with university entrance is bound to bestow upon 
these institutions a paramount influence. Thus an 'academic' cycle is set up that 
affects school courses in favour of subjects acceptable to the universities. Yet the 
great majority of pupils do not go on to higher education in universities. The 'academic' 
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cycle is reinforced in a rather different way by practices designed to ensure that 
schools and the Scottish Examination Board work in partnership. It is largely teachers 
from the schools who revise syllabuses on behalf of their colleagues, and the list of 
bodies who require to be consulted on changes includes a majority with 'academic' 
interests. Ideally, these circular currents are meant to ensure that what is examined 
has been taught; but there is bound to be a tendency for the nature and scope of any 
changes to be restricted to the interests directly involved, and for the interests 
themselves to be unaware of the expression of needs beyond the 'cycle'. 

3.23 There have been exceptions. For example, the syllabus for Higher grade music 
was revised recently to meet the needs of both those who intend to specialise and 
those who have enthusiasm but little pretension to be musicians. The syllabus for 
Higher grade geography now includes practical work worth fully a quarter of the total 
marks, and the syllabus for Higher grade physics now includes an additional section 
on 'applications'. These are considerable innovations that are good forthe candidates 
and for the subjects. They have important implications for methods and therefore for 
the approach to teaching across the whole S5 curriculum. They sustain the argument 
that syllabus design may influence curriculum reform without the need for a more 
elaborate apparatus for change, and that therefore it is economical. 

3.24 According to the evidence, conditions are not propitious for implementing 
change, yet such exceptions encourage the belief that those who are involved in 
syllabus review, together with the nominated bodies who are consulted about it, are 
prepared to tackle their tasks radically and boldly. But they would have to proceed 
on widely agreed principles. Desirably, these should ensure that all pupils, whatever 
their degree of involvement in the study of a subject, should acquire some insight 
into its structure. Study of one subject should assist them to form some view of their 
whole curriculum, and its knowledge, skills and techniques should prepare them for 
further learning in general. The syllabus should be presented with some key to the 
order of importance of its elements, their relationship in an order of progression, and 
an indication of priorities. There should be some allowance for choice of an individual 
kind or to take account of local circumstances. Finally, what may be examined should 
be distinguishable from what must be learned if the syllabus is to have any inherent 
meaning and purpose. 

3.25 There are difficulties in covering all that should be taught; and ensuring, when 
the time comes, that it has been presented and taught in such a way that it may be 
examined. It is sometimes necessary to lay foundations of skills or techniques so that 
they are sufficiently advanced for practical use later 'in the syllabus'. Equally, there 
are dangers in embedding matter too early in the articulation process. Many pupils 
do not go all the way in a subject, and either complete their studies at Ordinary grade, 
or study it without any intention of specialising. This therefore raises the importance 
of making clear what objectives are to be sought at each tier in the structure. 

3.26 It would seem to be sensible to consider the revision of the syllabuses at the 
different grades in any subject together, because of their inter-dependence. Individual 
revision imposes immense burdens in terms of the time involved. The teachers and 
others involved act in a voluntary capacity, as members of panels meeting relatively 
infrequently. The procedures are complicated because of the care taken to ensure that 
all professional interests are consulted. From the inception of a major revision — 
probably at the suggestion of a subject panel of SEB — through consultations with a 
central committee of CCC and the setting up of a joint working party, consideration 
of views sought from interested bodies and their comments on the revision itself, to 
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the completion of the revision takes about three years. Allowing for 'warning' 
time — and 'warming up' time — for the schools of about two years more, half a decade 
may well pass before the revised syllabus is in operation. 

3.27 The present system has other serious weaknesses. Although consideration is 
usually given to syllabus content at Ordinary grade when any Higher revision is being 
considered, one process is largely independent of the other. Independent development 
at Ordinary grade cannot be ruled out, therefore, particularly if there is a demand for 
change. The origins of any movement for change, moreover, tend to be obscure. The 
evidence suggests that, initially the subject panels of SEB, but increasingly the central 
committees of CCC, have taken on this responsibility. Co-operation between these 
teacher groups has grown encouragingly close of late. It might now be worth widening 
the circle of consultation and membership to include other interests reflecting the 
whole range of users, who may have something quite positive to contribute. It seems 
to be the tendency for schools to accept changes, but seldom initiate them. Clearly, 
syllabus revision places burdens on them they may not wish to give themselves, but 
their record in recent developments in syllabus construction for Foundation courses(^) 
indicates that they have a potential part to play. 

3.28 The moment is opportune for a thorough overhaul of the system for design and 
revision. It is unlikely to come again. Reform is bound to be a lengthy process, but 
it would be unwise to settle for intermediate solutions. The main issues appear to be 
these. How do we maintain motivation for the long-term student but at the same time 
allow his short-term companion to withdraw with a sense of accomplishment and, 
if necessary, finality? How do we make learning acceptable to and relevant for both 
the 'specialist' and the member of the class for whom a pass is part of his total 
entrance qualification? There can be no concessions on rigour, but grades and 
differentiation techniques are there to be used to establish appropriate levels of study. 
Essentially, it is a question of converting the present set of separate steps into the 
smoothest possible incline. Head-on attacks on syllabus content, teaching approaches, 
orthe unexamined area ofthe curriculum can only ensure that something will be lost. 
A more promising solution may lie in the direction of overlapping syllabus content, 
much in the way that has been recommended for S3-4. The fact that there are three 
examinations separated by two school sessions raises the question: are three too 
many in the time available? At present, time is found for many pupils who take two 
sessions to gain a Higher award. It is found at the expense of CSYS; and that has been 
to the disadvantage ofthe school system as a whole. 

3.29 Schools have independently made considerable efforts towards maximising 
the amount of time available for preparation for the examinations. Far and away the 
most successful has been the policy of offering only five subject courses instead of 
six as in former years. This has enabled them to give more time to individual subjects 
or to the non-examined sector. Some have also applied a 'staging' process towards 
Higher for pupils of moderate ability, presenting them for Ordinary in S5 and Higher 
in S6. 

3.30 The break between the end of the examination period and the beginning of the 
summer vacation has also been exploited. Another kind of break had to be faced— with 
traditions of healthy extracurricular activities, ceremonial and theatrical occasions — but 
it has been accepted. Nowadays most principal teachers would claim to have made 
a start on the following session's syllabus in the month of June. In some schools 
matters had gone as far as the formal introduction of a new timetable and class 
organisation. A few sixth-year pupils remained and were engaged in private study; 
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and there were no first-year classes. The schools involved claimed several advantages 
from the 'innovation' (in one case almost ten years old). Pupils had a continuous run 
into their new courses, which appeared to revive motivation flagging under post- 
examination withdrawal. They responded well to purposeful work offered during a 
notoriously indecisive period of the year. Schools were able to test new timetables 
and other arrangements, and so ensure a smooth start in the autumn. New entrants 
from primary schools had an opportunity to visit their secondary school and even 
sample the experience in a brief induction period. 

3.31 The impression of the visits tended to confirm those of the schools. Pupils 
embarked on new courses with a sense of satisfaction. Opportunities for small group 
discussions were being taken, and individual projects selected and planned. 'June 
starts' had come to be seen as essential parts of new courses. They helped to 
discourage habits of casual attendance or leaving for temporary employment. There 
were difficulties, of course. Time was excessively short, and was further curtailed by 
interruptions from the numerous out-of-class activities, curricular and extracurricular, 
that take place at this time of the year; and schools are reluctant to deflate end-of- 
session exhilaration as much for the sake of morale as for anything else. June is also 
a period of uncertainty for many pupils who await examination results upon which 
important decisions may rest. 

3.32 The method originally recommended for making it easier for some pupils to 
move from Ordinary grade to Higher grade was to devise Higher courses of two years 
duration. There were few of these to be found; if they failed the first time, pupils were 
simply presented again the following year. Some realities are hard to resist: for many 
parents another year may be a financial strain, and the pupils therefore leave. Others 
cling to the possibility, however remote, of success that presentation in S5 offers. 
From the teacher's point of view, there is a kind of fatalism in presenting candidates 
in S5 because their chances of success in S6 would be no better. What should not 
be under-estimated as a deterrent is the point made by most headteachers: two-year 
courses make greater demands on staff and resources. Their existence depends on 
how desirable they are felt to be in particular circumstances, and the resources 
availableto implement them. 

3.33 Not all pupils were following formal examination courses for Higher grade, and 
it was possible to categorise them in a number of ways. One group had decided to 
continue their Ordinary grade studies in an attempt to improve on their previous 
qualifications. Schools did not find much difficulty in assimilating such pupils into 
appropriate groups, but did not make any claims for the general quality of the 
provision. This often proved to be a miscellany of subjects in which chances of success 
for many of the pupils were slight. Courses for such pupils required to be less 
'academic' in approach and content and more coherent with, possibly, a clearer focus 
and more direct purpose than a subject pass. If such courses were available, this 
category of pupil might be expected to increase. 

3.34 Another category of pupil present comprised those who had had to return to 
school for the Christmas term because of the present statutory leaving arrange- 
ments — the so called 'winter leavers'. Because authorities have adopted policies for 
single entry dates at differenttimes, the proportion of winter leavers varies in different 
regions, and within individual regions. The degree to which a school can be affected 
very often depends on staying-on trends locally. In some schools the proportion was 
insignificant, in others as high as 50 percent. Once back in school, some pupils might 
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decide to stay, after all, beyond the Christmas term, bringing unexpected problems 
of organisation and 'catching up'. 

3.35 The range of ability among the winter leavers was fairly wide. A few had done 
well enough at Ordinary grade to be thought capable of tackling the Higher grade 
course. However, most winter leavers had had little to do with the Ordinary grade 
examination. They were difficult to motivate and they appeared to resent having 
education thrust upon them. Headteachers did not conceal their impatience with the 
existing leaving arrangements, or their sympathy for the plight of the winter leavers. 
They reacted in various ways. Schools tended to be lenient with absentees, especially 
in the final weeks. A blind eye might be turned to the fact that, perhaps as a result 
of a good work experience, an employer had come to an arrangement with a pupil 
to make his 'experience' permanent. 

3.36 In their attempt to assure their winter leavers that they were regarded as full 
members of the school community, about 75 percent of the schools had formed 
separate classes for them. The curriculum usually included English, mathematics or 
arithmetic, some form of social studies, work experience or community service, 
physical education and leisure activities. In urban areas and large burghs some pupils 
attended further education colleges, full time or part time. Notwithstanding the 
priority they felt they had to give to the organisation of SCE courses, schools often 
went out of their way to deploy their ablest members of staff on these courses and 
make co-ordination a special management task. Inevitably any shortage of staff 
tended to affect these courses before the others that were provided. 

3.37 Much of what was being done for winter leavers was unimpressive. In some 
schools it was a case of a combination of constraints such as we have described. A 
few schools lacked the will to do much for them, and in some classrooms there was 
little expectation and negligible response. When matters became extreme, and the 
pupils diagnosed a raw deal, they retaliated. This had the effect of making the task 
of conscientious teachers that much more difficult. 

3.38 Courses, however, could be effective. Good organisation and enterprising 
teachers were essential. Blocks of time instead of formal subject timetables allowed 
pupils and teachers to co-operate in tackling practical tasks. Blocking also made it 
easier to plan work experience, community service, or environmental projects. As a 
group, winter leavers could be variously involved and yet participate in the same 
activities at the same time. Some courses concentrated on contemporary topics with 
plenty of discussion. Other courses were constructed round a programme of visits 
to plant or places of interest, including waterworks and museums. Programmes with 
planned contributions from the local police were well conceived. The range testified 
to the vigour and persistence of a long lineage of courses for non-academic pupils 
based on departments of home economics and technical education. Schemes of work 
experience worked best when employers were brought fully into the picture and the 
position of the winter leavers was explained to them. The courses were most successful 
and satisfying when contact between people at the workplaces and members of the 
school staff was regular and when the school had made a promoted member of staff 
responsible for co-ordination. Pupils responded best when placements were pur- 
posefully related to a wider preparation for living. Their appreciation of the roles of 
the 'classroom subjects' like English and mathematics was keener when they were 
linked to authentic activities, and when they were taught by teachers to whom the 
purpose and organisation of the 'winter leaver course' had been made clear. 

3.39 The quality of careers education for winter leavers varied considerably. It 
seemed most appropriate when it included preparation for a wide range of social 
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encounters, sought to generate the skills of talk, and included discussion of, and 
practice in, the procedures for choosing and applying for openings. 

3.40 Where the number of winter leavers was too small to justify separate treatment, 
some schools fitted them into their general provision for S4-6. But others had adopted 
'integration' as a policy. Some of the most successful examples of integrated provision 
occurred in schools that had developed a range of vocational, community and leisure 
orientated short courses for the post S4 group as a whole. The schools that did best 
by the winter leavers were those that did best by their less academic pupils generally. 
There they were not a separate problem. They benefited as members of the whole 
group from having extended to them the characteristics of provision for S4-6 as a 
whole. 

3.41 It is not easy to find a general category to describe those pupils who are now 
staying on to S5, neither positively committed to SCE studies nor remaining perforce 
as winter leavers. At the time of the investigation the numbers of such pupils were 
not generally substantial nor evenly distributed, but the final visits revealed that in 
some schools more than 20 percent of the post S4 group now came into this category. 
Reduced prospects of employment were among the main reasons for returning to 
school. Some pupils stated an intention to come back at the end of session, others 
returned unexpectedly; some stayed only a short time, others remained for a whole 
year. 

3.42 A few had been allocated to Ordinary grade, or even Higher grade courses: 
some of the pupils were not without ability. But generally these pupils were a 
challenge. Numbers were not known until the session began; their position lacked 
the clear definition of winter leavers; they were in no sense 'a group'. Clearly, effective 
provision forthese additional pupils depends upon the quality ofthe provision overall, 
particularly its flexibility to unforeseen ends. A more heterogeneous post S4 population 
will require more differentiated provision, and that must impose additional strain on 
school organisation and resources. If the number of pupils staying on continues to 
increase that strain will be considerable. 
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4 



This chapter describes the wider environment in which learning and teaching take 
place, and the kinds of activities pursued by and required of pupils during out-of- 
course time. The main characteristics of formally organised systems for their personal, 
curricular and vocational guidance are identified. The question of liaison with 
institutions of higher education is particularly relevant here. 

4.1 Few schools have been modernised or planned with facilities that might be 
considered appropriate nowadays forsenior pupils, eitherfor formal work or relaxation 
between classes. At best, the special accommodation for them was inventive, but 
essentially ad hoc. Financial constraint has been a considerable factor — space for 
seniors can be expensive — and the essential priorities of the times have been 
educational accommodation for greater numbers of pupils staying on, 'roofs-over- 
heads', and similar calls upon additional space. Recently a number of authorities have 
begun to formulate policies for providing more appropriate facilities in the wake of 
declining secondary roils, but up to the time of this report little had materialised. 
Traditional attitudes to the nature of secondary education generally, and to senior 
pupils in particular, have been slow to die, and they no doubt have something to do 
with the rather spartan conditions in which many senior pupils spend much of their 
time. However, the successful implementation of recent recommendations depends 
on the existence of rooms for study and discussion, workshops, and small laboratories, 
and, frankly, provision has kept pace with neither the best developments in syllabus 
design and content nor the introduction of new technology that characterise the last 
decade. 

4.2 Accommodation problems have one important consequence: the over-riding 
aim of developing good habits of study will tend to be frustrated. On another plane, 
thesixyearcomprehensive school ideal cannot be saidto have beenfully accomplished 
if its vital minority of senior pupils feel themselves at a disadvantage as they cast their 
eyes elsewhere in the system and note the alternatives that could be theirs if they 
chose. In those schools that are located in neighbourhoods where there are no 
traditions of 'senior secondary' education and in areas where facilities such as good 
public libraries are scarce, things are made doubly difficult for pupils pursuing 
long-term studies. !n-school provision of the best available is specially important for 
them. 

4.3 Scottish senior pupils are exceptionally fortunate if they find themselves in a 
school where a library or common room incorporates facilities for quiet, purposeful 
study; or where there are facilities to advance their learning on their own, by listening 
to tapes or viewing a video-recording. Timetabled periods take place in the same 
classrooms as in earlier years. Much of their unallocated time is spent in trying to 
concentrate at the back of these same rooms while other classes are being taught. 
In such circumstances, it is not surprising that so much of the senior pupil's time is 
spent in direct contact with the teacher. Most of the work being done by senior pupils 
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in their unallocated time could be classified as 'homework', or additional exercises 
specifically related to topics being studied in class. In a few schools senior pupils 
were being introduced to techniques of study in co-operation with members of 
university staff, but such efforts cannot be expected to have much effect if the learning 
environment is unsatisfactory. 

4.4 For some time now most authorities have arranged conferences, seminars, and 
residential courses for senior pupils. Universities, colleges of higher and further 
education, and a great variety of bodies including chambers of commerce and the 
Careers Research and Advisory Council (CRAC) also sponsor conferences and courses, 
often in conjunction with regional authorities. In these matters, smaller and rural 
areas are obviously at some disadvantage. It is more difficult, and more costly, for 
them regularly to bring senior pupils together or to invite expert speakers to contribute, 
and the physical and human resources of universities, central institutions and colleges 
of education are not always available. Bodies such as the Highlands and Islands 
Development Board and the Industrial Society have come to the aid of remoter areas 
by planning and contributing to conferences for senior pupils. 

4.5 Such occasions fall into certain categories. There are those occasions related 
to specific school studies, modern languages and the social subjects being particularly 
prominent. A high proportion of subject-related conventions concern themselves with 
matters relating to Certificate of Sixth-Year Studies courses. Residential courses 
constitute another category; among the most popular of these being for pupils with 
a particular interest in art and music, or in field studies. Then there are conferences 
on a wide variety of contemporary topics, including race relations, industrial relations, 
the national health service, international economic and political issues, exploration, 
planning and the environment. Some of these entail residence in establishments of 
higher education. Finally, there are residential courses in management appreciation 
and economics which incorporate attachments to industrial and commercial firms. 
Most schools provide residential occasions which among other things enable pupils 
to get to know members of the guidance staff and take part in informal discussion 
with them. Some occasions have a recreative purpose and encourage activities like 
canoeing, sailing, hill walking. Others are opportunities to meet representatives of 
industry or higher education. 

4.6 In many ways, the most stimulating occasions were the residential and practical 
courses — in art, music, field and management studies — where pupils and staff shared 
the satisfaction of creation and discovery. The most satisfying formal conferences 
were those where the accommodation and atmosphere encouraged discussion; 
where, in effect, the pupils got clean away from the school environment. Such 
occasions had a number of things in common. Pupils were actively involved in 
planning and presentation. They introduced speakers, took the chair, moved votes 
of thanks, and reported back from group discussions. The precise purpose of such 
occasions had been communicated in advance, enabling the schools to nominate 
pupils to attend who were most likely to benefit or contribute. Formal programmes 
and agendas had been prepared, background reading announced in advance and 
papers distributed. Speakers were well briefed, provided summaries of their contri- 
butions, raised a limited number of key issues, and kept to their schedule. There was 
usually time for group discussions; and pupils mingled informally with speakers, 
officials, and each other. 

4.7 In the majority of the schools visited distinctive arrangements were made for 
the guidance of S5-6 pupils. Senior promoted staff were usually responsible, 
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headteachers playing leading parts, especially for pupils likely to proceed to uni- 
versities. It was still common for the guidance of boys and girls to be respectively 
the responsibility of a male and a female member of staff. These arrangements have 
a number of advantages. Headteachers and senior staff know the senior pupils well 
and have a tradition of providing accredited information to universities, colleges and 
employers. They are in a good position to assess the needs of senior pupils as a 
group, and to establish some consistency of ethos among them. In a significant 
number of schools teachers with responsibility for guidance, particularly at assistant 
headteacher level, undertook little teaching for Higher grade or CSYS. The combination 
of both responsibilities seems to be particularly arduous and has had the effect of 
reducing the deployment at S5-6 of some of the most effective teachers. 

4.8 Liaison between those responsible for the guidance of S5-6 pupils and those 
responsible for guidance at earlier stages (and they included teachers who had known 
pupils all the way from SI-4) was often weak. Information in earlier records was not 
always known or used. The range of administrative and management duties undertaken 
by headteachers and senior staff, together with attenuated teaching contacts with 
S5-6 pupils, upset the continuity of their association with senior pupils. For their part, 
pupils acknowledged that the status and responsibilities of senior staff were factors 
in their reluctance to practise 'self-referral'. Indeed, a significant number of the pupils 
preferred to keep up informal contact with teachers they had got to know at earlier 
stages. 

4.9 The classic divisiorfs of guidance — personal, curricular and vocational — are 
probably at their most unreal when dealing with senior pupils, but they are suitable 
pegs on which to hang comment. Personal guidance did not appear to figure 
prominently. Some schools had devised formal programmes that included themes 
such as living away from home, budgeting, personal relations and fitness and 
health. Curricular guidance was much swayed by external factors — ^the influence of 
parents for example, and interest and success in earlier stages. Examination results 
alone do not affect decisions; the relationship of pupil and subject teacher can be of 
immense significance, and therefore relevant for guidance. In the schools inspected 
regular exchanges between subject and guidance staff were not conspicuous. 

4.10 In the difficult area of careers guidance a number of schools had adopted the 
encouraging approach of relating subject choice to thoughts of future careers and 
prospective employment. Booklets for parents and pupils had been produced in 
collaboration with the Careers Service, and were proving to be effective. Other 
features of schools employing the best practices included excellent careers libraries 
with special sections for senior pupils that were well laid out and catalogued. Libraries 
were open at regular times, located in accessible places, furnished in a manner that 
encouraged browsing and reflection, and incorporated copious material from an 
up-to-date and comprehensive list of institutions. The best schools provided a careers 
education programme to which representatives of post-school institutions, careers 
officers and former pupils contributed. Pupils were advised about application 
procedures and interviews. Visits to places of education or industry were arranged. 
Sessions for parents were included. This range and quality of provision was seen in 
a small minority of the schools visited. Nothing less will doforsenior pupils. 

4.11 Headteachers were satisfied that liaison with the universities was very satis- 
factory. Accordingto those who had been in postsufficiently longto make comparisons, 
the extent and quality of links had steadily improved. Schools produced a wealth of 
illustration to show that universities had assiduously implemented the main recom- 
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mendations on liaison with schools.(^) Only a few headteachers appeared to use the 
report as a live reference. 

4.12 Schools reported that communication with university liaison officers was well 
established and, through them, with faculties and departments. University teams 
visited schools, including those in remote locations, and talked to pupils, parents and 
members of staff. In turn, universities encouraged visits by pupils, individually or in 
groups. Schools find it much easier now to initiate discussions with universities about 
the circumstances of individual pupils, and feel that their point of view is influential. 
Now that such a benign climate has been created, it should be possible to initiate 
franker discussions about some of the main issues of transition, such as the 
requirements of individual faculties and the status of CSYS. Members of the Scottish 
Universities Schools Liaison Officers Group paid tribute to the development of 
guidance in Scottish secondary schools, which had helped to make their work more 
effective. Pupils appeared to be better informed about what different universities had 
to offer. Discussions with senior pupils confirmed the impression of serious efforts 
by school and university staff to make liaison work. The pupils were knowledgeable 
about entrance requirements and courses. There was little evidence of knowledge of 
other institutions of higher education or of contact with them. 

4.13 The role and status of senior pupils is defined by headteachers and others 
largely in terms of 'duties'. The prefect system remains the single most important 
instrument for conferring authority upon them, and the duties emanate from it. The 
prefect system is still widely associated with the wearing of school uniform and with 
posts like those of head boy and head girl. It has changed a little but not much. It is 
still quite common for prefects to be chosen only from S6. Members of staff usually 
exercise a measure of control over appointments. As facilitators the prefects, and 
sometimes other senior pupils, supervise corridors and dining rooms, run tuckshops, 
apprehend latecomers. The distinction between a responsibility and a chore is not 
easily made. As ambassadors, prefects help at parents' meetings, concerts and plays, 
parties for younger pupils. Senior pupils may help in the administration of the library, 
service the careers section, play a leading part in producing the school magazine, 
assist in the organisation of extracurricular activities and community service, and act 
as leaders for particular activities. 

4.14 Most of the privileges accorded to senior pupils are relatively mundane. They 
have access to common rooms, where those are available; they may remain on the 
premises at intervals and breaks; they may go to the head of the dinner queue. Far 
and away the most coveted concession in some schools is the right to leave the 
campus when not in class. This concession, which goes far deeper than conventional 
'privilege' (a somewhat uneasy term) has caused headteachers and senior promoted 
staff a lot of heart-searching for a long time. There have been numerous attempts to 
break down convention, none more systematic than that encouraged by the former 
Renfrewshire Education Authority in the early seventies. Since then the 'Renfrew 
pattern' of attendance for senior pupils has been adopted by a substantial number 
of schools in Strathclyde and in other areas. The origin of the scheme is well 
documented. Initially it was intended to apply to those pupils at S6 proceeding to 
higher education. The purpose was to develop in the pupils responsibility for their 
own learning. The break with the timetable was regarded as a concession to the 
freedom that had become characteristic of the post-examination period and an 
incentive to stay on to S6. 

4.15 At the outset elaborate plans were made for regular inter-school conferences 
for S6 pupils, with expert speakers, preparatory study and group discussion. These 
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have come to be regarded as not of the essence and have tended to tail off. 'Flexi- 
time' was the heart of the matter and this has survived with a variety of arrangements 
for 'clocking in', and different 'contracts' involving the use of school facilities, studying 
at home or In the local library, or simply meeting each other socially. Appraisals of 
the 'Renfrew pattern' have revealed that it is vital for schools to provide accommodation 
the senior pupils can call their own. They also reveal that many pupils will continue 
to 'contract in' to physical education and other recreative activities. Pupils say they 
have more time for private study, and use it; that they are better at note-making; and 
that they get to know one another better. They respond to the gesture of trust well. 
The system is not without an obvious sanction against abuse; pupils may be returned 
to the full, compulsory timetable. 

4.1 6 Unexceptional though it may appear to be now, the 'Renfrew pattern' in its day 
marked an important shift of view towards attendance for pupils over the statutory 
leaving age, full timetables and full courses. What began as a concession is now 
regarded as a challenge to pupil responsibility and reinterpretation of school loyalties. 
Of the schools that adopted flexible scheduling for senior pupils some deliberately 
did not advertise the fact. Others, however, recognising the importance of the new 
approach, made their policy public. Novel patterns of attendance have consequences 
for parents and the locality of the school, where more liberal approaches to in-school 
time may be open to misinterpretation in some quarters. The system also works 
better if the goodwill of the Authority is behind it. 

4.17 The inspections and discussions with headteachers revealed that the great 
majority of schools still require senior pupils to attend all day and every day of the 
school week. More flexible arrangements have not caught on to the extent that 
seemed likely ten years ago. The reasons are clear enough. Pupils are under increased 
pressure to do well, particularly at the crucial S5 stage, and need all the time in class 
they can get. They a re offered some respite in S6, butfor many, important examinations 
are still to come. If schools devise a programme of non-examined activities for them, 
they are expected to take it up. Parents and communities may be tempted to regard 
not being in school in 'school time' as truancy and another sign of falling standards. 
Headteachers have hesitated to go it alone, and authorities have been slow to suggest 
a general policy. There are also practical obstacles, like the absence of local facilities 
for senior pupils on short breaks. The more diverse mixture of pupils staying on to 
S5 is a more recent problem, because, if schools afford the privilege to one particular 
group of pupils only, it is hard to explain why to the others. Yet headteachers 
acknowledged that some form of flexible attendance was desirable because the 
contrast between formal attendance at school and the arrangements made for students 
in, for example, colleges of further education, is obvious to most pupils. The full 
timetable is clearly one of school's less attractive features. 

4.18 The role of the senior pupil in the actual government of schools is not extensive. 
Most authorities have made arrangements for school pupils to be represented on 
school councils, usually by one or two senior pupils. There were few references to 
this role by pupils; indeed they said little about any means whereby pupils might 
make a contribution to the running of establishments. It was therefore difficult to 
pursue the question of the value of pupil councils in running schools. Apart from a 
few familiar examples of pupil influence on school uniform, rules in the dining room, 
or the use of social accommodation, most decisions were taken without consulting 
the pupils. There appears to be no 'pupils' rights' movement of any significance in 
Scotland. It could be inferred from this that schools believe their pupils are better 
prepared for responsibility if relationships, ethos, and the informal curriculum are 
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healthy and vigorous than by a structure of formal committees without real povver. 
It also appears to be a fact that in some inexorable fashion the constraints on teaching 
and learning become a bondage shared and apparently accepted by teachers and 
pupils alike. 

4.19 That the pupils were passive should not, however, be misconstrued. They were 
not uncritical. They argued that the present examination system remained incomplete 
so long as there was no opportunity to re-sit subjects in which they had not done well, 
later in the same session. A number of them were clearly irked by timetables that 
were filled with subjects that had no attraction for them. This suggests that, in the 
matter of good relations and quality of living in the senior stages, credit may be due 
less to positive efforts on the part of schools than to the patience and long suffering 
of young people who have never known anything else. There is much to ponder in 
the fact that only S6, where there was evidence of some development of mature 
relationships, provides, rather late in the day, a brief preparation for responsibility 
and independence yet to come. 

4.20 Schools accept that they have some responsibility for the social and moral 
development of their pupils whatever their age; that is a widely stated aim of school 
education. Today, a growing minority would add political development, as it is 
possible to apply that term to schools. According to the evidence schools could do 
more to develop personal autonomy and responsibility for running their own, and 
the school's, affairs, among senior pupils. There could be more opportunities for the 
exercise of duties towards and service in the community, and more positive preparation 
for them to take part, later, in our way of life. By such means attitudes that are 
important for 'political' development in a democratic society have a chance of 
becoming established. 
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5 



This chapter examines some of the aims and assumptions that underlie the education 
of those over the age of 16 in schools, and attempts to match them to the conclusions 
reached as a result of our investigation. A number of matters for debate are raised 
as a consequence. 

5.1 The traditional aims of the Scottish system may be briefly summarised: a broad 
curriculum should be sustained, and 'premature' specialisation avoided. Schools 
should attempt to hold their individual subject courses in balance by incorporating 
non-examined elements. The Higher grade examination, regarded as the 'peak' of 
school achievement, should ideally be taken in the fifth year of secondary education, 
providing a goal for the work of schools, a focus for the studies of their pupils, and 
a point of entry to higher education and career employment. Overall, the educational 
experience of the final stages should promote responsibility and personal autonomy 
as desirable expressions of individual character. 

5.2 A number of assumptions automatically arise as a result of wide national 
consensus about these aims. For example, that the 'senior' stages are essentially the 
domain of academically inclined and motivated young people has never been seriously 
challenged. This inevitably leads to the assumption that the stages are all of a piece, 
and that the pupils constitute a group sufficiently homogeneous in ability and 
aspiration to need no differentiation. One level of examination will do for them all. 
It has to be assumed as a consequence that other styles of learning and assessment 
will be provided by other means, and elsewhere than in schools, the two systems 
operating in mutual exclusion. Assumptions about the nature of 'school' education 
follow: as at the earlier stages, all pupils ought to be fully engaged in learning activities 
carefully organised by timetable all of the time in school; and in being members of 
the school community, senior pupils both contribute to, and derive benefit from, the 
'school' experience. 

5.3 The curricular aims schools set themselves are undoubtedly met. The courses 
available in most S5 stages are seldom seriously 'specialist', and the same may be 
said of S6 with only a little qualification. In the options they provide schools contrive 
to satisfy the wishes of pupils and parents and achieve a high degree of balance, 
through combinations of subjects to be studied for examination and activities to be 
undertaken for their intrinsic virtues. The courses that have resulted, however, have 
not in practice been effective for all pupils. Subject-centred studies may be adequate 
for able pupils who can make their own connections. But not all pupils are finally 
presented for examination, and by no means all attain the grades in sufficient range, 
or in such a coherent group of subjects, to confirm the advantages that are claimed 
for balanced curriculum planning. The consequences of the fifth-year peak have been 
plainly set out in the report: pressure on pupils and staff; efficient but sterile methods 
of teaching and learning. What ensues is hardly that combination of depth and variety 
of mode of study advocated as desirable aims. And among the casualties of the 
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fifth-year experience are to be found both autonomy over one's own learning and 
responsibility for organising it— victims of over-crowding in the curriculum. 



5.4 For the majority of senior pupils, something more requires to be done to 
rationalise subject choice and provide coherence for the courses being undertaken. 
The contrast with the precise purposes, mainly of a vocational nature, apparent in 
courses provided in the post-school sector is easily drawn. The uniformity attributed 
to the goals of school pupils is in any case illusory, since, according to the evidence, 
only a minority of them seek an 'academic' destiny, and only a handful a precise 
specialism in it. The imperfections in current provision have been made more evident 
by the rapid diversification of the senior school population in recent years. The 
somewhat anomalous 'winter leavers' have been with us for a decade. To them must 
be added not inconsiderable numbers of pupils whose modest success at Ordinary 
grade encourages them to tackle Higher. There are those who remain at school mainly 
or exclusively to study for Ordinary grade examinations, and those, apparently a 
growing number, who simply return to school because it is better than any other 
alternative available to them. Such a varied population no longer matches traditional 
assumptions about membership of S5-6. They have to be seen as part of a much 
broader group, for whom other forms of education have been devised. They are 
nevertheless an important part because they are making a significant statement about 
school education. 

5.5 Present staying-on trends are an expression of faith in the schools. Those who 
return must believe that to do so will serve some purpose, though that be unclear 
or only vaguely expressed. The need for a range of purposes therefore exists. As it 
stands, the present range requires to be extended, and in such a way that the several 
purposes of the 'new fifth' are clearly met. That cannot be done in the stark terms 
of Ordinary or Higher grades. Doubts are bound to arise whether schools have 
available to them at present the range or flexibility of target to do more than that. It 
may be that the answer will simply be: schools can do only what they are built and 
staffed, and have the traditional expertise, to do; provision more appropriate is made 
elsewhere. To come to such a conclusion would be regrettable, if for no other reason 
than that therein lies further disillusionment with the school system for younger 
pupils and the wider community; and for the practical one that for many pupils their 
neighbourhood school is the only place to go. This leaves little choice. Schools have 
to identify the variety of purposes represented by the presence of such a mixed group 
and seek appropriate targets for them all. 

5.6 Whether such a way forward is compatible with an uncompromising policy of 
balance and coherence for every course will require to be discussed. But the notion 
of balance itself is challenged from several different quarters already. Acceptance of 
'imbalance' in matters affecting the courses of pupils in S6 following CSYS is fairly 
widespread. Elsewhere, balance is achieved more or less effectively through the 
provision of non-examined activities and minority time studies. Since these are not 
examined, they are under constant threat because of the hierarchical structure of the 
curriculum. They are at the bottom of the heap, a position not made any easier by 
pejorative references to 'non-examined' and 'minority' time. The meaning of the 
latter may be perfectly clear, but they carry the implication that there are other aspects 
of the senior programme which are held to be more important because they are 
examined and enjoy a major portion of time. 'Importance' is given new force as a 
result of the increasing attraction of short courses, which are popular because they 
have relevance and novelty in their favour. Courses in micro-computers and instant 
economics bring you in touch with the real world. For some teachers, they also bear 
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the indubitable stamp of ephemeral knowledge, so that the urge to build them up into 
full-blooded examinable courses is strong. 

5.7 Some fundamental questions have to be asked about traditional 'balancing' 
ingredients. This report suggests that non-examined activities have to be very good 
indeed to maintain their position. 'Non-examined' says nothing about their positive 
features — and there are several. The reactions of the pupils tell much. Physical and 
recreative activities have a capacity for survival, thanks largely to the quality of the 
teachers involved. Elsewhere, aspects of social education, community service, and 
the like were heavily dependent on the style with which they were presented, in many 
instances much of the content seemed a recapitulation of earlier work, to be endured 
rather than enjoyed. All too familiar advice has still to be heeded in many quarters: 
activities are only as good as the planning behind them, and in this particular instance, 
the consultations undertaken in the process. Arrangements should be made for senior 
pupils to make their own choices and decisions as deliberate exercises in personal 
autonomy; for the development of new areas of the arts to enrich the conventional 
ones fully exploited at the moment; and for serious consideration to be given to 
introducing aspects of political and international education, as a prelude to what may 
lie ahead. 

5.8 Two final questions about balance remain: whether it should be so influential 
a determiner of the curriculum at so advanced a stage in school education; whether 
it should be taken into account at all. Many pupils made clear that the options they 
had chosen provided an adequate balance through subjects of appeal to them; some 
of them went on to 'make the right connections'. Mostfavoured a vocational emphasis 
to bind their studies together, and give them motivation and drive. The vocational 
impulse is likely to be the significant stimulus for the 'new fifth'. It Is therefore at least 
debatable that the basis of present course planning requires to be re-examined from 
their point of view. That cannot be done, however, without challenging the notion 
that the planning of a 'school' course is somehow separate from planning courses 
as a whole. Perhaps courses of study ought to be planned for all members of the age 
group, some of whom happen to be in school. The questions to be asked therefore 
go something like this: what are the appropriate courses for the age group (that is, 
questions of coherence among and proportion between the contributing elements); 
and, what versions of these can be provided in schools (that is, questions of the 
particular resources, professional skills, and teaching methods available)? 

5.9 The custom of deciding unilaterally to fill every working moment of the school 
day with conventional 'classroom' activity, without consultation or considering 
whether there are alternatives, cannot be long sustained. The concept of 'compul- 
soriness' is now under challenge, since most of the pupils have left its statutory 
implications behind them. This means that 'school attendance' ought to be regarded 
in a rather different light from that shed on, say, SI-2. Though there is much evidence 
of increased numbers staying on, boredom or disillusionment may be in store for 
many who do so, as a result of over-subscribed timetables and attendance at 
compulsory classes. Very cordial relations exist between members of staff and the 
majority of their senior pupils. It is worth constructing on this sound basis a procedure 
for making good relations universal and productive. So, the loosely structured 
arrangements fairly general in S6 should be extended to all categories of pupil in S5; 
all of whom should feel that their particular programme has been individually 
negotiated; and every programme should contain its own element of flexibility. 

5.10 The present examination sequence is unsatisfactory, and schools have sought 
to mitigate the irregularities it creates by a number of palliatives. These include the 
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adoption of the June start; the incorporation in S4 of parts of the Higher grade 
syllabus; and in a few subjects and in a few schools, genuine two-year courses to 
Higher grade. All these are surface manoeuvres; none is widespread, none is fully 
effective. The significance of the palliatives lies in their confirmation that there is 
something to be remedied. 

5.11 One test of the extent of the problems emanating from the examination 
sequence is to ask which pupils profit. At present it may be least unsatisfactory for 
those pupils who leave school at the end of S4 able to regard their awards at Ordinary 
grade as a mark of the best they could do. The sequence is undoubtedly defective 
both for those pupils destined for success in three or more Higher grades, the classic 
bar, and for those who have to struggle for something less. The former, though they 
may be in 'top sets', tend to be levelled down by courses and internal examinations 
geared to the modest demands of Ordinary grade, the universal hurdle. They are not 
invigorated, they coast, and as a result many even of the best pupils find S5 exacting. 
Goodish Higher grade candidates find it even more testing since they are unlikely to 
have had the opportunity to tackle S5 work in S4. The problems are most severe for 
pupils who gain few, if any,A-C bands at Higher grade and finish with undistinguished 
awards in a miscellaneous group of subjects. The current system of single-subject 
awards, the instrument of maximum choice and variety, serves such pupils ill at the 
end of the day, their predicament being more acute because it is rare for authoritative 
records of performance in other school courses and activities to be compiled. 

5.12 Given the imperfections of the sequence, pupils in substantial numbers over 
tl-)0 years have nevertheless done well enough at Higher grade to fulfil their intentions 
for higher education or career employment. One might be forgiven for judging, 
therefore, that the effects upon them have been slight, and likely to pass. But this 
would be to miss the main burden of this report. What matters is the quality of the 
whole experience since it takes place at a critical time for the young people involved, 
and has a lasting effect upon them. There is a wide disparity between, on one side 
considered advice about the most appropriate approaches to teaching and learning 
for senior pupils, and on the other, present practices in preparing them for Higher 
grade, which, this report suggests, emanate from one principal source: the fact that 
that examination is equated with the fifth year of secondary education. 

5.13 It will be argued that one tinkers with the present system at one's peril. On it 
depend both the whole process of compulsory schooling that precedes the Higher 
grade examination, and the stability of the selection procedures forfurther qualification 
or career that follow. Do away with Higher in fifth, and all sorts of structures and 
institutions will come tumbling down. No one, however, can afford to be complacent 
about present arrangements. For one thing, there are major movements already at 
work in S3-4 that, whatever their formal outcomes, mean that things there are never 
likely to be the same again; and these changes must inevitably knock on to S5. For 
another, S5 is only one component in the provision made across and through the 
crucial 16-18 age group, for whom change is widely contemplated. If that were not 
enough, the persistent murmurings of discontent with the products of the schools of 
recent years cannot be ignored. 

5.14 The heart of the problem lies in the confusion of the historical role ascribed to 
the 'Highers' as constituting a set of standards to be used as a national focus, and 
the location of the EXAMINATION at a particular— and essentially arbitrary— point in 
the sequence of school events. In practice, these are separate issues. The 'standards' 
of Higher grade are not in dispute. The issues, however, are the COST in terms of 
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effort and pressure to achieve these standards, the NARROWNESS of the experience 
in terms of enhanced learning, and the consequences for a sixth year of school 
education. Now, questions of RANGE should be added, as the distribution of ability 
in the senior school is extended by more pupils returning to school. 

5.15 Fortunately, a starting point is at hand. It is surely opportune that reforms are 
already under way in S3-4. Coming as they do at the end of the period of compulsory 
school attendance, there is bound to be a strong temptation to regard their outcome 
as 'closing off' that period, leaving the senior stages to establish a new relationship 
with them. Meanwhile, even in present circumstances it has proved undesirable for 
pupils to begin the course that leads to Higher grade presentation in the year of 
presentation, that is S5. Continuity with what has been done in S4 will have to be 
established if sufficient time is to be available for both adequate learning and 
successful presentation in the fifth year. One way of doing this has already been 
suggested: by articulating the syllabuses to be devised for S3-4 with those of S5-6 
through some system of overlap. Indeed, the conclusion of the earlier stages ought 
to coincide with appropriate points of access to continuing studies or training for all 
pupils. Certain obligations will be required of syllabus designers: and guidelines for 
their attention would have to refer to the motivation that the best teaching methods 
can provide; the importance of building on knowledge and techniques that have been 
already taught; progression in both rigour and depth; and appropriate assessment 
of progress throughout. A steady ascent of the 'incline of difficulty' that begins to rise 
in the middle years of secondary education ought to ensure that pupils choosing to 
attempt Higher grade — for the important purposes this serves — should have a 
reasonable chance of success at an appropriate time within the two senior stages, 
in such a way the opportunity to sit the present Higher grade in S5 need not be denied 
to those capable of success; and the best teaching and learning practices may be 
encouraged. 

5.16 There is a certain irony implicit in the act of 'choosing to attempt' the Higher 
grade examination. The inherent hierarchical order of subjects is covertly accepted 
in schools and, often, reinforced by faculty entrance requirements of universities. 
Candidates have little choice, in fact, and come to terms with the situation as it is 
presented to them. Yet the mixture of pupils is a compound of interests, propensities, 
and sense of relevance. Status for one subject is usually won at the expense of 
another, that may be of greater relevance and appeal. The number of the latter appears 
to be increasing, as the popularity of some topical innovations shows. The system 
responds well, as a rule, to proposals for reform of syllabuses or the inclusion of 
new subjects for examination. It thereby demonstrates its sensitivity, both to the 
social and economic changes going on around it, and to the shifting of attention 
among many young people to alternative opportunities for study and eventual 
employment. 

5.17 Such characteristics of present provision are merely suggestive at the moment, 
but they are capable of further exploration. It is desirable to divest the curriculum of 
the senior school of its traditional 'academic' image. It is desirable that a wider range 
of high level studies of a more practical kind be encouraged, that are more directly 
related to a wider range of institutions of higher education, and likely to appeal to the 
vocational motives of a wider range of senior pupils. It is desirable that such studies 
should invite the interest of the higher institutions, including the universities, and 
their participation in the design of new syllabuses, so that attitudes based on outmoded 
conceptions of what is 'academic' and what is not may be examined and revised. 
Schools have considerable experience of teaching subjects for examination that have 
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the potential to be made more practical and contemporary, without losing the 

respectability bestowed by genuine rigour: in,forexample,applicationsof mathematics 

and science, business, social and economic studies, and languages. If areas such as 
these were to be further explored, pupils of all abilities who find traditional subjects 
little to their liking might be offered more attractive targets. 

5.18 Acceptance of these general comments about the range of candidates, the 
scope of the Higher grade canon, the maintenance of standards and the articulation 
of syllabuses has the effect of removing questions of bypassing Ordinary grade, or 
its successor, since the latter would be integral to the examination structure of the 
senior school, and a foundation for it. Another casualty must surely be the two-term 
Higher, and with its demise its attendant pressures and problems. Good, articulated 
syllabus construction with sensitivity both to innovation and to exploitation of the 
best teaching practices will assist schools the better to prepare their pupils, not only 
for imminent school examinations, but for more advanced studies to come. Finally, 
it would go a long way towards raising standards in grasp of subject content and 
basic skills, and so help to reduce criticism. 

5.19 There remains the question of the duration of the course. In practice the 
post-Ordinary grade experience is essentially a two year one for many pupils, by the 
end of which a small proportion of whom have gained some good Higher grades and 
up to three CSYS. Many more have a good number of Higher grades in A-C bands 
and some Ordinary grades. A good number of pupils have already accomplished their 
Higher grade aims and left at the end of S5. The case can be argued for a 'bridge' 
to be constructed between Higher grade and studies beyond that, similar to the one 
advocated between studies prior to S5 and Higher grade. Such a conception of the 
senior examination structure would be likely to secure all the advantages attributed 
to the present CSYS, and extend their influence into the mainstream of secondary 
education. A properly articulated senior course consisting of two related tiers would 
commend itself to a wide range of providers and users. 

5.20 There are practical difficulties to be faced if the time honoured attachment to 
a'fifth-year leaving point is discontinued. Certain expectations, not least economic, 
are built into it by parents, and by employers' training arrangements. Departure from 
a fifth-year entrance qualification has consequences for the organisation of courses 
in institutions of higher education, and in particular the Scottish universities. For 
schools, the establishment of only one exit point in the sixth year brings more 
complications, should pupils be unsuccessful in achieving their targets. Do they, for 
example, contemplate a seventh year? The rising tide of numbers in S5, moreover, 
implies that the present statutory leaving age is being overtaken by the demand for 
improved qualifications among those for whom S4 has ceased to be an acceptable 
exit. For many reasons, therefore, it is important to retain, and recognise, the fifth 
year as a valid leaving point. But it has to be on terms that acknowledge that much 
requires to be done to remedy its present weaknesses, and establish the practice of 
recognising it as one stage only^ — honourable in itself in a larger process that is not 
yet complete. 'Senior' pupils might then be regarded as those who have entered 
through the appropriate access points on the completion of S4 a system of tiered 
targets, and an arrangement of exit points that variously coincide with these targets 
according to the intentions of the pupils. Such an arrangement allows pupils to 'get 
on course' as early as S3 for an ultimate target in the form of advanced studies— taken 
where you will— without fear of losing out on any intermediate rewards. 

5.21 The mutual exclusiveness of school education and institutions of further 
education is widely acknowledged. Consideration is being given elsewhere to this 
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irrelevant and uneconomical dichotomy, but two points to emerge from this report 
require to be made. It is possible that many pupils among the 'new fifth' would 
benefit from courses that acquire coherence by dint of the unifying properties of 
subject grouping. That is, the components might be grouped in the manner of courses 
in further education so that pupils can detect a sense of purpose in their studies and 
enter a field of learning activities they can comprehend. Well planned, such courses 
might provide welcome opportunities for the application of knowledge to practical 
work, and create a context in which basic language and possibly mathematical skills 
can be employed to some point. Not all schools are equipped to be as venturesome 
as some, but there are distinct possibilities for co-operation with, for example, further 
education, particularly in areas of business studies, technology, and the life sciences. 

5.22 Co-operation between schoolsand otherinstitutionsonthe provision of courses, 
and the adoption of 'further education' approaches to their construction and design, 
are matters that challenge the assumption that the two sectors should continue to 
exist in mutual exclusion. If joint course construction is adopted, there are bound to 
be requests for the sharing of facilities as well as ideas and professional skills. As a 
result of other factors, such as declining school rolls, steps are already being 
contemplated that recognise this important fact: the whole of education beyond the 
statutory leaving age has arrived at a stage where provision for it has to be related 
to the range and variety of facilities that already exist, if it is to be organised 
economically as well as efficiently. The opportunity is also presented for resolving 
at the same time a number of our present curricular difficulties. In the process some 
of our institutions may have to go. 

5.23 Independent from this, as a result of declining rolls, some schools are already 
at risk. It is important to be clear in our minds which schools these might be. For 
example, there are distinctions to be drawn between schools that are 'small' because 
that is the character of their rolls in total (in rural or remoter areas for example) and 
schools whose rolls of senior pupils are small because they lack a convention of 
pupils staying on to S5-6 (in some of our industrial areas for example). The plight 
of senior pupils in the latter schools generally is compounded because of overriding 
priorities lower down the stages, inexperience among members of staff, and numerous 
environmental factors. The arguments for joint or shared provision in these circum- 
stancestake on an urgency that authorities do well to heed. Quite separate consideration 
has to be given to the 'small school' that is environmentally secure. Habits and 
traditions of self-reliance, versatility, and a rapid response to change are their 
equivalent of the supporting services urban authorities are accustomed to deploy, 
and to the range of alternative facilities that they may be able to devise. 

5.24 In all cases of retraction patience and acceptance of change will be required, 
together with determination to make any unifying rationale work. There will be a 
number of practical alternatives available to schools in populous areas should they 
come under threat. They may cause distress to individual schools and communities, 
but there is compensation in the attraction that a wider range of courses is likely to 
offer, and the prospect of greater equality of opportunity for everyone. The numbers 
of young people who attend small schools of the first category, however, are by no 
means negligible. For them alternative facilities may be at some distance, making 
daily attendance impracticable. In these circumstances the school Is the only institution 
around, and it is likely to remain so. The problems facing authorities in these 
circumstances will be difficult to solve. 

5.25 This report has deliberately refrained from raising matters of plant and 
organisation for discussion, preferring to move the debate in other directions that we 
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consider to be just as important. What is being challenged by the present sequence 
of events is the national attitude to institutions described as 'schools'. What is 
expected of them? More, where do they ultimately want to stand in their dealings with 
the young people who choose to continue to attend them? The autonomy of senior 
pupils is the outstanding issue raised by this report. Schools that have persisted in 
their efforts to establish a sort of educational contract with them are to be admired. 
Such contracts have freedom as their essence, to be in school all and every day or 
not, to decide when the time is right for one and not the other. If the ultimate effect 
of philosophising about 'breadth' and 'depth', and of the matchless skill of the schools 
in providing for everyone's needs wherever possible, is to be a continued insistence 
on full timetables and obligatory attendance, then more important principles are at 
stake. 

5.26 Another issue of major importance is what schools do in the name of 'social 
education'. There is little doubt that the arrangements made by many schools for the 
social education of their senior pupils are acceptable to them only to the extent that 
they are attractive but not compulsory, and courageous in ways that are readily 
communicable to the pupils. 'Courageous' may be defined as moving towards 
education for responsibility, including participation in affairs of the community locally 
and nationally: participation in the democratic processes that are part of the running 
of schools and the organisations that they generate; and responsibility for the conduct 
of one's own affairs and personal relationships. The efforts of authorities and other 
bodies to provide courses, seminars and conferences to meet special needs and focus 
on Important contemporary matters have been creditable, and should be continued. 
More effective provision for advice about prospects in continuing education and for 
careers still requires to be made. Educational contracts, personal discipline and 
responsibility, exchange, discussion, information: these seem to be fundamental 
ingredients of the social education of senior pupils. However, the reality of these must 
eventually depend on the business carried on in classrooms, laboratories, workshops 
and libraries. There, the learning of the pupils is determined, and through that the 
success of any training in participation and responsibility measured. 

5.27 It may be remarked that little has been said about that most widely held 
assumption of all: namely that a nation looks to its schools to transmit to future 
generations as part of their education some understanding of and feeling for its 
historical origins and cultural inheritance. This is no deliberate omission. This report 
means to convey the conviction that the Scottish educational process is itself part of 
that greater legacy. 

5.28 Schools are no mere transmitters for inculcating knowledge of the past or 
preserving traditional characteristics unrelieved. A contemporary interpretation of 
their custodial role — one that should prove acceptable to pupils as they are described 
in this report — must be dynamic and compelling. It follows that schools should so 
shape their aims that they are impelled forward towards the destiny the Scottish 
community discerns for itself. In doing so, they will undoubtedly fashion out of their 
academic tradition and the major issues of the times curriculum matter and teaching 
approaches that induce learning of the quality that, according to that tradition, the 
Scottish community has a right to expect. 
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This report concludes that schools generally succeed in what they set out to achieve 
with those pupils who stay on to S5 and S6. 

6.1 They do so at considerable expense of effort on the part of the teachers and 
pressure on pupils. The cost is borne largely by surrendering opportunities to enjoy 
the best approaches recommended for modern teaching and to practise techniques 
of learning and study essential for continuing education. There is little time or 
occasion for pupils to work autonomously and exercise personal responsibility. 

6.2 The quality of the whole learning experience is depreciated as a result. 

6.3 The system, and in particular the post-fourth year examination structure it 
basically serves, has grown insensitive to the multiple changes going on around it. 
Change is necessary if wider national and community needs are to be served. Change 
is, however, essential if the expectations of the pupils, now staying on in greater 
numbers, are not to be disappointed. 

6.4 The process will be long and difficult, because our educational fabric depends 
heavily on what takes place in S5. Moreover, a special role has been identified for 
Higher grade in Scotland. Little short of an immense act of national will is required 
to effect change. The conception, introduction and execution of innovation must 
therefore be deliberately planned, and the views and requirements of all who use the 
present system must be carefully considered at every stage. Whatever form changes 
may take, this report concludes that our schools generally can be relied on to play 
their part in helping to formulate them, and that they have the skills, experience and 
flexibility to do what may be required of them thereafter. 
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APPENDIX 



Certificate of Sixth-Year Studies (All schools)^ 





Number of Candidates taking Certificate of 








Sixth-Year Studies Examinations in 1, 2 or 3 












subjects 






Percentage 














No. of 


of leavers 
























Percentage of 


leavers 


holding 












pupils in SI 


holding a 


3+'H' grades 












five years 


certificate of 


who also 












previously, 


Sixth-Year 


hold the 




1 


2 


3 


Total 


taking CSYS 


Studies 


CSYS 


1970-71 


2912 


1769 


516 


5197 


6.4 


4915 


34.0 


1971-72 


3027 


1942 


660 


5629 


6.8 


5203 


33.7 


1972-73 


3175 


2163 


672 


6010 


7.4 


5768 


36.5 


1973-74 


3225 


2130 


649 


6004 


6.9 


5799 


35.5 


1974-75 


2866 


1819 


516 


5201 


6.1 


4761 


30.5 


1975-76 


2714 


1892 


501 


5107 


5.9 


4880 


32.3 


1976-77 


2839 


1822 


530 


5191 


5.9 


5054 


31.4 


1977-78 


2788 


1805 


515 


5108 


5.9 


4920 


30.6 


1978-79 


2662 


1827 


484 


4973 


5.6 


4814 


30.5 


1979-80 


3003 


1968 


544 


5515 


6.0 


5282 


31.7 


1980-81 


3262 


2153 


604 


6019 








1981-82 


3695 


2352 


605 


6652 









^Latin, Greek and Shorthand Optional Papers are not included in above figures. 
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CSYS: 1981 



Subject 


Presentations 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Mathematics II 


1478 


603 


2081 


Chemistry 


844 


513 


1357 


English 


384 


878 


1262 


Physics 


945 


158 


1103 


Mathematics 1 


656 


296 


952 


French 


139 


685 


824 


Mathematics IV 


560 


207 


767 


History 


351 


396 


747 


Geography 


242 


199 


441 


Biology 


153 


247 


400 


German 


61 


254 


315 


Art & Design (Enquiry) 


94 


183 


277 


Mathematics III 


166 


87 


253 


Mathematics V 


199 


28 


227 


Economics 


61 


24 


85 


Latin 


28 


31 


59 


Spanish 


11 


39 


50 


Secretarial Studies 


— 


47 


47 


Italian 


— 


16 


16 


Engineering Science 


16 


— 


16 


Gaelic 


6 


5 


11 


Russian 


4 


2 


6 


Art & Design 








(Research & Appreciation) 


1 


4 


5 


Greek 


1 


3 


4 


Totals 


6400 


4905 


11305 
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